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THE WHEAT WORM. 


Jesse Burt.— Having seen a eall in one o 
the numbers of thy 
for information in relation to the weavel, or wheat 


insect, I send thee the result of my observations | 


and discoveries, which if not fully satisfactory to 
thy readers, I hoje it will induce some ef them to 
pursue my investigation, and if the farmers gener- 
ally arrive at the same conclusion as myself, | 
think the time not far distant, when they will 
totally destroy the race of this destructive little 
foe. 

In the first place, IT have found that the insect 
that attacks the Wheat is a small snuff-brown fly, 
which deposits its eggs in the hull of the wheat, 


when it is in the blow, the hull at the time being | 


open. ‘The eggs produce from three to fifteen lit- 
tle maggots to each deposite, and by the time the 
kernel gets to its milky state, they are sufficiently 
matured to convert it to their food. ‘ 
wheat becomes hard, they are so advanced in the 
stage of their existence, as to prepare for their 


useful paper, the Cultivator, | 


And as the | 


jf was in my barn yard, where I had thrown out 
| the straw of my wheat, and IT found the heaps 
| covered with the same kind of fly as was in the 
roof of the barn the fall before. And I have 


| ho 
doubt these flies were produced from the cocoon 


g 
lof the weavel, and like other flies, live on putrify- 
the 


jing and decaying substances ; manure of the 


of the barn. 
Now | conclude that these flies are all 


that wheat is in the blow, is the exact time when 
these flies by the law of their nature, deposit their 
es 
this accounts for the fact, that very late sown 
wheat, and some picces of very early wheat, escape 
the time of their deposit. Ina proof of the forego- 
ing, | will mention a eorroborating circumstance, 


gs for the continuance of their species. 


| Which happened to a friend of mine, the same sea- 
{son I have been mentioning.— He went east to 
{sell the right of a threshing machine. When in 
Orange county, in Vermont, wishing to show the 
| powers of his machine, requested the privilege of 


ithreshing. A man, whose name I have now fer- 


next and more elevated state of life, in the form of | gotten, told him that he had a quantity of wheat 


the fly. ‘To effectthis they form to themselves a 


covering or incrustation, which i shall compare 


to thatofthe cocoon of the silk worm, in which | 


they are protected for a next year’s developement. 
And in this dormant state they still remain in the 
hullof the wheat, to be brought forth by the re- 
animating heat of spring, inthe most perfect form 
of this insect life, the small snuff-brown fly ; but 
like all other insects can be brought to active life 
by a proper heat. Ihave carefully watehed the 
wheat from the time of heating to maturity, and 
have discovered the fly in numerous instances, 
pushed into the hull of the wheat, while in the 


blow, and oa examining, could discover the smali | 
: : ; 
egg, or deposit, which produces the lithe maggot, 


which we term the weavel. It is buta short time 
they remain in the active maggot form, but the 
precise time I cannot say, but probably about as 
long as the wheat remains in the milky state. A 
few years past, at the time of harvesting my wheat, 
the season of liarvesting was very rainy, and IT put 


my wheat into the barn very damp, which caused 


it to heat in the mow. In the course of the fall | 
had ‘occasion to go to the upper part of the barn, 
and I found the inside of the roof literally cover- 
ed with the same little fly, which had been pre- 
maturely- hatched by the heat of the mow. J] 
threshed the wheat by a machine, and on cleaning, 
got several quarts of the cocoons of this weavel, 
probably half which were hollow, and the whole 
plain to be seen where the fly escaped. The oth. 
ers were sound, and contained the insect in the 
same state of life as when it encased itself to be 
incubated by the heat of the next season. And 
this perfectly accounted for the innumerable 
swarin of flies which were in the roof of the 
barn. 


In the spring following, or near the first of June, | 


| which was very much destroyed by the weavel 
and mow heat, which he might thresh in welcome. 
found 





lo - ° 
Soon after he commenced threshing, he 


| himself and machine covered with an immens 
| quantity of small flies, which could not fly, which 
}no doubt were the production of the weavel, and 
| hatehed in the fall by the heat of the mow. The 
next parcel which he threshed, in the same neigh- 
| borhood, and put up in good condition, produced 
no flies. Tam particular in mentioning this fuet, 


a 


mant state in the wheat, straw an 
hatched iu the spring following, frou 
P Suenpanr > ¢ 2. 


manure, 


born Hitter, and heane af ryevelyabyys 


in the vigor of its life at the time wheat is in the 
blow, and at that time 
ed the next season; and that wheat in the sott 
young while in the maggot form, and affording 
ithem safe keeping through the winter. 

| Nowshould these beco:ne established facts, it is 





| farmers can, in two or three years, totally destroy 
their race. 


| be done by threshing machines, and burn all the 
| straw and chaff in the fields, and burn over } 
i stubble ground. 

| person who raises wheat, and in two years, I am 
bold tg say, we shali not be troubled with the 
weavel. ‘The wheat should be floured in the win- 
ter, and such as is kept for seed should be sub- 
jected to some process to destroy what few insects 
might be lodged among it. But the farmers may 
rest assured, that the great evil of the insect is not 
in ‘the seed wheat, but in the straw and chaff. 


From thy friend, HENRY GREEN. 


1S 





simple mode of trying its q 
yard affording them ample subsistence, as tney at, 
first cannot fly — neither could those in’ the rgot 


hatched | 
out about the same time, and at the usual season | 


; M ‘ 
to be worth hardly any thing. 


And 


to show that the weavel is contained in the dor- | 
chatl, and | 


GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS. 


When pure jit docs not cffervesce with acids; 


te and free fromsmell; but there 


it is insipid mh tus 
are oiler sorts which vary in purity, and hence 
the analysis of siany chemists differ in’ their ac- 


counts of its ‘there is, however, a 


propertre s. 


jua wy, which consists 
in putting a qnautity ef it, pulverised into a dry 
fit 


sulphureous smelt! 


and when Leated it gives out a 
if 
which then takes place is considerable, the plaster 


pot over the 
the ebullition, or bubbling 
is good; but if uot, it is considered indifferent : 
and if it remains motionless, like sand, itis thought 
Another test of its 
goodness is obtained by putting the powder alone 
into an iron potover the fire, and when it bubbles, 
like boiling water, it will admit of a straw being 
thrust the bottom It is 
stated by Mr Smith of Tunstall, that having a field 
of red clover which bad been manured with gyp- 
sum, and had produeed a fine crop, he earefully 


to without resistanee. 


repeated the trial on two square perches — one 
with powdered gypsum, the other without any ; 
the result of which experiment on the crops, when 
mown for hay and afterwards cut for seed, was as 
follows :-— 

Seed. Straw, 
Gypsum 60 ewt. 21 Ibs. 22 ewt. qrs, 12 Ibs. 
No manure 20 ewt. 0 qrs. 20 Ibs. 5 ewt.0 qrs. 0 Ibs. 


Ifay erop, 


3 qrs. 


He says cattle show a marked predilection for 
clover which has been gypsumed, that, after once 
having it, they have been obse rved to walk delib- 
erately to it the whole length of a field without 
tusting a part thet was grown without it, though a 
tolerably good crop; and in his opinion it noton- 
ly increases the vigor and the verdure of the plant, 
8 


’ 


but also peree ptibly increases the richuess of it 


juices. 


The soils to which it is most congenial, are the 


! * ! 
ahaakes 


it, dry, gravelly, to heavy loames, 


’ 


jRa : . 
| strong clays, and to wet land it seenss to yield no 


deposite its eggs to be hatch-! 


benefit unless the former happens to have been 


| weil limed, 


state, is the only article proper for nourishing their | 


plain to be seen that the united exertions of the | 


The crops to Which it is most appropriate, are 
the artificial grasses, though it has been also known 
materially to improve the sward of moss bound 
pasture. In never appears to produce better ef- 
fects than when it red clover, 
already so far grown as thatthe leaves nearly cov- 


has been laid on 


/er the soil : for there seems no doubt, that it acts 


The manner of destroying whieh IT propose, is | 
to thresh the wheat in the fields, which may easily | 


Let this be practised by every | 


when it adheres to them, 
and the longer it retnains upon them the better, 
It should therefore be applied as a top dressing. In 
order to spread it, with the intention of covering 
the leaves, a calin day should be chosen; and it 
should be spread in by hand, or rather through a 
sieve, either early in the morning in which the 
dew has fallen heavily, or late at night, or after a 
gentle shower, that thus the moisture may occa- 
sion it to stick to them. 

With respect to the permanency of gypsum as 
a manure for artificial grasses, it has been stat- 
which its beneficial effects 


with the greatest force 


ed in those cases in 


have been proved, that sainfoin dressed with it 
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did not materially decline until the fourth erop 
and on sowing again it recovered, and became as 
productive as before, yielding ou a thin soil about 
a load and a half; whi'st another patch dressed 
partly with soot, beeame so weak as to be 
ly worth mowing, 


searce- 
its durability when applied to 
Incerne, has been found to produce very fine crops 
for five years. As an instance, both of its effect 
and the prejudice which many people entertain 
against itas a manure, an anecdote lias been relat- 
ed ofa gentleman, who, having recommended its 
use, ord red his servant to spread a small quantity 
of it seeretly upon an adjoining piece of sanfoin, 
belonging to an old 
cried it. The surprisingiy abun- 
dant on that spot to which the gypsum had been 
applied, but upon discovering its oceasion, the old 
man, instead of profiting by the circumstance, 
grew peevish, and wondered why neighbor 
should have taken the liberty of spreading this 
new-fangied manure over his sainfoin, which, for 
aught he knew, might do more harm than good, 
The laugh, however, going against him, he deter- 
mined to get rid of it by breaking up the sainfoin 
and sowing peas, when, beho'd! they also rose in 
judgment against him, so evidently on the gypsum- 
ed part, that he was constrained, though reluctant- 
ly, to acknowledge, that “ it seemed good stuff ;” 
yet he was never known afterwards to lay a bush- 
el of it on bis farm — Bost. Cour. 


farmer, who vehemently de- 


crop, proved 


his 


GENTLEMEN : 

Please to give the folowing remarks and ob- 
servations, a place in your instructive Long Island 
Star, and it may lead to greater advantage to the 
Farmers, and comfort to the lovers of fruit. | 
have discovered, beyond a doubt, an antidote for 
the insects that destroy Fiuit Trees at the roots, 
which is cheap and simple, and-ean be attended to 
by every Farmer, and Gardner, ‘in the country, 
viz: make a recess around the trees, of suflicient 


depth to contain from a peck to a balf tushel of 


wood ashes, such as are used to make soap, then 
fill the place with soft water, and when it is nearly 
subsided haul on the loose earth, that was remov- 
ed to vive place to the ashes. This should be 
done between the 8th of May, and 15th of Sept. 
in the several States north of the Potomac, and 
those States south of that line, between the 5th of 
Apri’, and 12th of Oct. and must be repeated 
every year, until there is not a trace of an insect 
left. ‘The ashes so deposited will hold their vir- 
tue during the growing season, and every rain will 
produce a fresh supply of liquid, which is certain 
death to the bug or worm, that falls in contact 
with it, and at the same time will be of great ben- 
efit to the health and growth of the tree. 
With great respect &e. 
+H. D. 





‘The Erie Gazette states that a specimen of 
mineral coal, measuring about eleven and a half 
solid feet, and weighing nine hundred pounds, has 
been sent to that place from the coal nines of 
the Shenango, about eighty miles from that place, 
and on the line of the proposed Canal, 


The qual- 
ity is pronounced of 


the first order, and the 
quantity inexkaustable. Should this be the ense, 
and the coal ean afforded at a fair price 
at Erie and elsewhere, it will yield no trifling 
addition to the means of navigating our Jakes by 
steam 


he 
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recommends | 
bees when 


“‘Peomens Farmer 
method for securing 


Br Es.—'T lis 
the following 
swarming: 

Procure one or two hemlock bushes, four or 
five feet high, and fasten them in the ground as 
you do bean poles, so as to stand firm, with all 
the r boughs on, within a rod or two of 
house, and nearly in front of it, When they 
swarm, your bees will almost invariably alight on 
these, where they can managed without the 
least trouble, and the whole business finished in a 
very few minutes. Very often by rubbing upon 
it a little low balm, you can make the swarin  at- 
tach itself to just what limb you please. We 
have ourselves tried this, year after year with per- 


be 


fect success, 








To FaTTEN Fowts orn CHIcKENS IN FOUR OR 
FIVE DAYS.— Set tice over the fire with skimmed | 
milk, only as much as will serve one day. Let it| 
boil till the rice is quite swelled out; you may 
add a tea-spoonful or two of sugar, but it will do 
well without. Feed them three times a day, in| 
common pans, giving them only as much as_ will 
quite fill them at once. When you boil fresh, let | 
the pans be set in water, that no sourness may | 
be conveyed to the fowls, as that prevents them | 
from fattening. 
milk of rice, to drink ; but the 
is when perfectly soaked the better. By 
method the flesh will have a clear whiteness 
which no other food gives ; and when it is consid- 
ered how far a pound of rice will go, and how 
much time is saved by this mode, it will be found 
to be cheap. 





WHEAT. 

‘The season is now so far advanced that a toler- 
able conjecture may be formed as to the state of 
the wheat crop, and the effect produced upon it} 
by the past winter. From our limited observa- 
tion, and from what we have been able to learn 
from various sou:ces, it appears that in what is 
called Western New York, which is emphatically 


the wheat district of the state, tie wheat has suf- | 


fered to an extent quite equal to what was first ap- 
prehernded. ‘The western counties extending to 
Wayne and Seneca may expect a medium crop— 
in Wayne, Seneca and Cayuga counties there 
mueh wheat that promises well, but as a whele, 
it has been a good deal thinned, and many pieces 
entirely destroyed — while farther east, in Onon- 
daga, Oswego, Madison and Oneida counties, the 
wheat has suffered still more extensive ly. In the 
most favorable sections of Onondaga, where the 
crops h ve rarely ifever failed, but few first rate 
pieces are to be seen; while in the less favorable 
sections hundreds of acres have been totaly des- 
stroyed, and bave been ploughed up for spring 
erops.— ‘Ihe same remarks, but in a greater ex- 
tent, are applicable to Madison and Oneida. 
Wheat in our winters suffers from two causes, 
extra warmth, and extra cold. ‘The first is gen- 
erally produced by a covering of snow to such a 
depth as to exclude the action of the atmosphere 
on the earth, take the frost from the ground, and 
by thus producing an unnatural and premature ef- 
fort at vegetation, causes the death of such imper- 
feetly rooted plants as wheat and rye; but which 


Is 


under favorable circumstances remain with their 
l-aves green through the winter, and are conse- 
quently ready for the first exciting impulses of 


the bee-| 


Give them clean water, or the 
less wet the Jatter | 
this 


| 
| 
>| 
| 
| 


| vegetable life. Such plants differ materially from 
\those in which the leaf perishes, and only the root 
retains its vegetative power; in wheat this power 
in the leaf is only suspended, it is not destroyed, 
and approaches to the suspended animation some- 
times observed in animals, and occasionally in 
man. Ifthe vital powers of the plant 
into exercise before the means of renewing the 
; waste caused by the effort can be provided, the 
plant so excited must perish ; and when wheat is 
smothered by the great body of snow, as it has 
| been the past winter, precisely this effect is pro- 
;duced. Excluded from the external cold by the 
covering of snow, the internal heat of the earth 
soon banishes the frost, the root of the plant rou- 
| ses from its torpor, but the leaf is in an exhausted 
| receiver, it cannot act, the revivifying infucnee of 
| the air does not reach it, and leaf end root must 
ponte quently perish, When the snow vanishes 
ithe leaf looks green, but the sun soon ™ akes it 
| white and dry. ‘The other way in whieh wheat 
| is killed in the winter, is by ia frozen out of 
the earth, — Gravelly or sandy soils rarely or nev- 
‘er suffer in this way, as the porous earth a!lows 
| the water to escape and prevents the adhesion of 
| 
| 


are ealied 


| 
| 
| 


surface, without which the wheat plant cannot 
| be lifte a out of the ground, Almost every one 
work, 


has noticed the beautiful colunins of frost 
| which in low wet spots are formed by the free:- 
‘ing of the water, and gradually lift’ the loose sur- 
| face to the height of several inches. Where the 
lelay in the soil is in sufficient quantities, an adhe- 
| sion of the particles take place; and hy freezing, 
the surface, with the roots of wheat, rye or clover 
| in it, is gradually litted and drawn upwards. With 
ja little sun this surface thaws and sinks, but the 
| lifted roots do not return to their original position 
in the soil. The same operation of freezing the 
surface and lifting of the plants is again and again 
| repeated, until the tender fibres of the roots, com- 
| pletely drawn from the earth, are dhewasive s fro- 
— and the plant necessarily perishes. This is 
‘the method in which wheat is generally winter- 
killed, ancdis frequently witnessed in soi's where 
| the clay predominates. 
But though the past winter has destroyed much 
‘of the wheat ; ; if what remains produces an ordi- 
nary yield, there need he no appreheusions of a 
deficiency of bread stuffs. There is at the pres- 
ent momenta vast amount of wheat in the coun. 
try of the last year’s harvest, greater perhaps than 
has often been known, and farmers are in every 
section industriously endeavoring, by an extended 
culture of the coarser and spring grains, to supply 
any apprehended deficiency that may arise from 
the effect of the winter on the wheat fields. — 
Genesee Farmer. 





Nc ace Fieeces.— Mr William Nelson of Am- 
herst, sheared from three lambs 13 months old, 
this season, twentyseven and three-fourths pounds 
of good wool, being nine and one-fourth pounds to 
each sheep!—We were not informed of what 
breed these sheep are, but they originally came 
from Conway,and the buck from which they 
sprung, generally gave a fleece of from16 to 18 lbs. 
a year. Mr. Nelson purchased his sheep of Mr 
Oliver Cowls of Amherst.— Northampton Gaz. 





The Mercantile says that a strawberry, raised in 
the garden of Mr Eleazer Breed of Charlestown, 
this season, measured ] 1-4 inches in length, and 
3 3-4 in circumference. 
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ly commenced in this section. The buyers have 
not yet come out to make their purchases. In 
act a good portion of the flocks were not sheared 
previously to this week, The unusually cold 


weather has delayed the shearing. Those who 


sheared early have lost some of their sheep, in | 
/Compary has been explored to a depth of more 


consequence of the cold. One gentleman in 
Williamsburgh, Mr Wait, out of a flock of an 
hundred bas lost twenty, we are informed. A 
few sales have been effected, as we have heard, 
xt about the same rates as last year; perhaps a 
little higher, 
ces will be as high, and probably higher. We 
are informed that the fleeces do not come off, up- 
on an average, quite so heavy as last year. It is 
said that the sheep shed their fleeces more than 
common this season, and it is attributed to the 
fact, that they were unusually diseased last) win- 
ter. Manufacturers aver, that they shall not be 
able to purchase large quantities of wool on ac- 
count of the scarcity of money; that they find it 
difficult to obtain money enough to purchase suf 
ficient wool to supply the immediate demands of 
their factories. The Vermont Chronicle, howev- 
er, advises the farmers not to be frightened — that 
money will be paid as readily for wool, as last year, 
and at higher rates.— .Vorlhampton Gaz. 


a 


Sweet Apptes.— We have frequent inquiries, 
as nursery men, for trees of sweet apples, to culti- 
vate for hogs and other farm stock, as though: none 
but sweet apples were fit for that purpose. This 
opinion originates from a misapprehension of the 
qualities of the apple. In the first place the 
nutritive property of the apple consists principal- 
ly in the saccharine matter which it contains. 
‘Chis is determined by the specific gravity of its 
juice —the heavier this, the more saccharine mat- 
ter it contains, Now the heaviest juice is found 
in acid as well as sweet apples. ‘The acid is su- 
peradded to the sweet. In the second place, sour 
apples are as grateful to the stomach, and so they 
are to the stomach of our farm stock, as sweet ap- 
ples are, and a mixture is at least desirable. Sweet 
apples alone soon clog the stomach. A friend re- 
lated to us afew days ago, that he last year turned 
his hogs into his orchard to eat the falling fruit; 
that the orchard being large the hogs were able 
to consume only a part of the apples; that he sey- 
eral times went into the orchard to ascertain which 
they preferred, the sweet or sour; that he uni- 
formly found that they selected from both, and 
that they rejected as many of the sweet as of the 
sour, Hence sour apples are as nutritious, and 
as palatable, to man and beast, as sweet «apples, 
and ought to be as extensively cultivated.— Cul- 
ttvator. 





‘ Great Calves’ enough can be found, both bip- 
ed and quadruped ;-— but few, however, so young 
as eight weeks, are so great as one now in the pos- 
session of Mr McGee, of Colerain, this county. It is 
as large as yearlings usualiy are. Weighs 260 Ibs. 
—a real mammoth.— Greenfield Gaz. 





Mamoru Danpevion.— A friend has left at 
our office a dandelion, the weight of which is up- 
wards of two pounds —and its diameter two feet 
four inches. It would make an ample mess of 
greens for the Mayor and Aldermen.— Salem Ad- 
verliser. 


It seems quite evident that the pri- | 


Woot anu Sueep.— Sales of wool have hard- | 


j 





Mansririp Coat Mines.—There aretwo mines | 


in Mansfield, near the junction of the Taunton 
Railroad with the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road, on both of which works are now in progress, 
which will svon test their productiveness. Coal 
of'a very good quality has been taken from both. 
One of them, belonging to the Mansfield Coal 


than twenty feet from the surface, the vein de- 


scending at a rate of about one foot in four, On| 
the other mine on which the works have been 


commenced by the Massachusetts Mining Compa- 
ny, a perpendicular shaft has been sunk, which 
strikes a vein of coal at a depth of about twenty 
feet. 

Twenty or thirty tons of coal have been a!- 
ready raised. On this mine a steam engine is en- 
ployed, which is worked by coal from the mine, 
We learn ntle- 
man who has visited both mines, that the 
peets are highly flattering. Ue has favored us 
with specimeus of coal from each of the mines.— 
Bost. Adv. 


and it operates well. froma ge 


pros- 





A solid lump of gold, 259 pwts., estimated at 
$241, was taken out of a Lead mine, near Dal- 
lonega, Ga. The mines in that neighborhood are 
said to be yielding a better profit than they have 
done for years. 


Large Srrawpernies.— We were, a few days 
since, presented with several mammoth strawber- 
ries, from the garden of Mr. N. G, Carnes, of this 
village, the largest of which measured three and 
three-quarter inches in’ circumference. "They 
were perfectly ripe, and of a flavor as delicious as 
any we have ever tasted.— Poughheepsie Jour. 





The exports of Boots and Shoes has increased 
beyond the expectations of the most sanguine. 
Those who are best acquainted with it, estimate 
the amount which will be exported from this 
State this year, at $20,000,000, of which Lynn 
alowe does one tenth part.— The export last year 
was $10,500,000, not reckoning towns which 


made less than $100,000 worth.— .Vewburyport | 


Herald. 


A writer in the Nationa! Intelligencer describes 
the advantages of Todd’s newly invented engine 
for purifying and dressing feathers, says : 

“We saw him (Mr 'f.) take a feather bed that 
had become heavy and matted by 
the feathers into his machine, and let the steam 
iuto them a few minutes until the feathers became 
moist and hot, and sufficiently so to cleanse and 
purify them from the smell of perspiration, &e. 
and to destroy the moths, &e.; then turn the 
steam outof the feathers, and pass it through 
them in a large tin pipe, which soon dried them 
entirely. The machine was all the time kept in 
motion which was so constructed as to leave them 


use, Clupty 


light, buoyant and elastic; and give them the ap- | 


pearance of new feathers.— By the above process 
we are ofopinion that feathers that are impreg- 
nated with fevers, and even the Cholera, may be 
completely restored.” 

The luxury of a pure bed is one which no 
one ought to forego, and which no man cr wo- 
man of good sense will omit to secure.— Mr 
Todd’s invention, therefore, deserves universal 


patronage. 


As American O1n Weti.— About ten years 


ugo on boring for salt’ water, 200 feet through 
solid rock, near Burksville, Kentucky, a fountain 


as : : : 
of pure oll was struck which was thrown up ina 


stream of 12 feet above the surface of the earth, 
emitting for several days 75 gallons a minute. The 
| well being on a margin of a creek emptying into 


| Cumberland River the oil took that course, cover- 
j 


ed its surfaee, and was set fire to by way of expe- 


riment, presenting the appearance of a riverina 


blaze. The flames climbed the hil's, and scorched 
inflammable and 
gas that 
| breaks bottles in which it is econfined.— The color 
to the 
It is extremely volatile and pungent, of a 
i pitehy taste, ‘Th flows in six 
| years — the last was on Ju y 4, 1835, from whieh 
jtwenty barrels of oi! were obtained during the 


the highest trees, ‘The ot}is very 


penetrating and so mueh n 


Pass ‘SSCS 
is green but becomes brown on exposure 
ar. 
two 


ere lias been 


‘time it continued. The oil is ceadily separable 
ifrom the salt water, with whieh itis pumped uy, 
by its msing on the top of it—a rumbling noise 
It iscalled American Oj), 
and is in high repute in Kentucky and Ohio, Some 
say it is medicinal, 

{ Remarks.— It is probable petroleum or mineral 
| oil one of those exudations from coal formations 
frequently found in eur country and in others 
Phe gas may probably by carburetted hydrogen 
often found in conjunction with it, and forming 
an inflammable gas, which is used at Fredoniaon 
Lake Erie in this state asa natural light house. 
The terebinthinate pungent smell comes from the 
debris of the pine forests and timber, infused inte 
and incorporated with the eoal formations.—WN. 
Y. Star.) 


| pint 
} 
| 


| 
| precedes the eruption. 





late vumber of 
Reformer concludes an excellent arti- 


Causes or Consumption.—A 
the Moral 
cle on the causes of consumption, with the follow- 
ing receipt for taking the disease :— 

Recemr.— If an individual is born with a fee- 
ble constitution, it is an easy method to obtain the 
cousuimption by the age of 30, if he will attend to 
the following rules:— Let the person while very 
young be kept always in hot rooms. Let him fre- 
queut ball rooms, theatres, &e., and go out of them 
in the middle of the night, thinly clad and with- 





| 


joutany additional clothing. Let much time be 
| spent in confinement, either at home or at school 
‘ . 

|rooms on bad seats and bad air. Let the mind 


Let lim at six or eight years of 
Instead of 


| be tasked early. 
ange become a prodigy for knowledge. 
| simple water for drink and milk and good vegeta- 
bles far food give him as soon as you can get it 
down his throat, tea, coffee and other exciting 
drinks, and the most stimulating and high season- 
}ed food.—'Take eure to excite his mind if you ean, 
by emulation, ambition and other kindred motives 
—and his body and mind both by unholy pas- 
sions and lead him to destroy his vital force by vi- 


cious and unnatural indulgences.— Take care to 
have him sleep both in winter and summer on hot 
feather beds ; ard if these are not quite sufficient 
to destroy him take effective or poisonous medi- 


cines for every trifling ailment. 


| Beat this who can.—A Pawtucket girl, not ten 
| years of age, lately planted two acres of land with 
What a wife for a farmer! 


| potatoes in one day. 
| Woonsocket Pat. 
What a farmer for a wife, we should say. 
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BEET ROOT SUGAR, 
Although we have repeatedly invited the atten- 


tion of our readers to the subject, and have pre- 


sented facts enough to show that the manufaeture 
may be advantageously prosecuted in’ this vieint- 
fy, we take pleasure in inviting their further at- 
tention to. the followimg commnuniention.— Bost. 
Pat. 

Roxpuny, June 15, 1836. 
The Hon, Thomas L. Winthrop, 

President of the Mass. Agricultural Society : 

Sir ~ Mr Isnard putinto my hands a few days 
since amemoir “On Indigenous Sugar and the 
Actual Situation of that industry in France, &c. 
&e.” It was published in the early part of this 
year in Paris, by Mr De Dombasle: ‘That 
tleman was for many years concerned ina large 
establishment, for the manufacture of Beet Sugar, 
but he is now the Superintendent of the National 
Experimental Farm, which is a highly valuable 
appendage to the Royal Agricultural Society. He 
has long been well known, as one of the ablest 
writers, and most intelligent experiimentalists, on 
rural affairs, of modern times ; being equally as 
conspicuous for his practical il!ustrations, as for 
his great scientific attiinments, in whatever relates 
to the advancement of the useful arts, and the til- 
lage of his country. 

I have made several extracts from his) very in- 
teresting and instructive work, with the view of 
presenting, in a succinct manner, the progress 
which has been made, and is now making in Eu- 
rope, in this important branch of industry. 

It appears, that the manufacture of sugar, ‘trom 
the beet, was first attempted in Silesia, by Mr 
Achard, in the early part of the present-eentury, 
but was soon abandoned. In JS10 stiecessful ex- 
periments were made in Franee, by Mr Andre 
and Isnard, which having been made known to 
the Emperor Napoleon, under the auspices of 


Mele. 
gen 


ithe quantity which will be made this year, will 


/public men, whose provinee it is, to wateh over 


lent generation are the observers of a most grave 
jand important spectacle. 
‘the fall of the gigantic ¢olonial edifice, which the 
| Europeans had reared in the new world. 


the radiant and mighty genius of Chaptal, he is- | 


sued an imperial decree, for encouraging the man- 
ufacture, on a Jarge seale, and establisliments were 
commenced at the village of Pont-a-Mousson 
Loraine, in IS1] aud 1812. It is not a little 
markable that the first was 
perintendeuce of Me tsnard, and is stil in full 


in 
re- 


and sueecesstul operation, afier a2 suspension of a 
year or two, 

Mr De Dombasle observes, “The industry, al- 
though so powerfully favored by the imperial gov- 


ernment, seemed to expire with it; and it) was 


a : A ; : . 
i franchisement, in favor of themselves, in the West 


jyolt and war, was on the parent country. 
| now the parent country hes commenced the abo- 

| 
erected under the sn-! 


| 
| 


/any occurred it must be like that of =t. Domingo. 


it can no longer be disregarded. From the ten to | 
twenty millions of pounds of sugar, which were | 
brought into market, some five or six years since, | 


amount to 60,000 ,00C of pounds.” 

“To judge properly of the importanee of an in- | 
dustry, which has for its end the creation of a 
product, Which has hitherto been furnished by 
our colonies,— to appreciate the degree of encour- 
agement, Which it merits, on the part of those 


the prosperity of their country, and to hasten the 
of national wealth, it is necessary to 
glance at the situation, in which France is now 
The pres- 


increase 
placed, with respect to her colonies. 
It is that presented by 


‘The 
English colonies of North America commenced 
the march of this grand trans-atlantic revolution ; 
and France, herself, by aiding them in their sep- 
aration from the mother country, laid the axe at 
the base of the colonial structure; for it was easy 
to foresee, that assoon as asingle one of the Amer- 
ican nations, broke the fragile bonds, which placed 
a whole country under the dependence of a govern- 
ment, situated in another hemisphere, all the moral 
power of the colonial system was annihilated ; and 
the InpepeNDENCeE of all the other colonies would 
soon be the inevitable consequence.” 

“ The enfranchisement of a!l the peop’e on the 
Ameriean continent has now been consummat- 
ed, Can it be seriously believed, that a few isl- 
ands, situated in the vicinity of that continent, 
will long remain dependent upon the people of 
Kurope. Inthe slave colonies, a very evident 
cause has tended to retain the people as de- 
pendent upon the parent country. ‘There no rev- 





olution was possible in favor of the whites, and if 


The colonists, therefore, dare not attempt any en- 


Indies, for their only reliance against a servile re- 
’ - 
But! 


lition of s'avery, in those colonies, and it is very 
certain, that the emancipation of the blacks, strikes 
a fatal blow to the cultivation of sugar, and will! 
ultimately extinguish it. This is a trath, which 
no one cap doubt; and it is highly probable, that 


|ifno accidental cause strips us of our West India | 


not until 1820, that but very few people believed | 
the manufacture of sugar from the beet, was any- | 
thing more than a ridiculous attempt to arhieve | 


what was impracticable, and han been induced | 
by the long and rigorous continental blockade, 


which had enhanced the price of sugar to 90 cts. 
per pound, 
preserved in France; it has maintained ts posi- 
tion amid moderate duties, which were imposed on 
foreign sugar, forthe mere purpose of revenue. 
So that, in truth, it may be said, that it has pros- 
pered, not only without the aid of the govern- 
ment, but in spite of it; for nothing is more re- 
markable than the disdainful manner in which it 
was treated, until 1830, by the national adminis- 
tration. It appeared that the Bourbons could not 
forget the stigina of its imperial origin. At last 


the government has been compelled to notice its 
existence: for ithas become so important, from 
the great results which have been produced, that 


Still the sparks of this industry were | 


} 








colouies, we siall soon be obliged to forogo their | 
products of sugar, for it cannot be reasonably be- | 
lieved that Franee can Jong maintain slavery in 
her colonies, when the blacks are emancipated in 
the neighboring English Islands 

“tis under these circumstances, that Provi- 
dence has offered us the means of replacing the 
richest product of our colonics, by a vegetable of 
ourown country, and which at the same time in- 
troduces into our agriculture a plant, which favors 
its progress in an eminent degreee, as it fornis a 
most productive element for fattening cattle, and 
evriching the land.” 

Mr De Dombasle, is uf opinion, that in the 
British government, there was a profound princi- 
ple of political economy concealed, under the ap- 
parent spirit of philanthropy, which sanctioned } 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, ‘That 
it had in view, the ultimate monopoly of the sugar 
trade of the world,as her East India colonies 
could supply the entire demand of Europe at 








lattain. 


| states is enormous, and is a sufficient 





lea=t; and her policy has ever been to favor her 
vast oriental possessions, at the expense, and ul- 
timate destruction of the West India planters. 

Mr Isnard has submitted to my examination, 
some preliminary observations and calculations, 
on the establishment of a beet root sugar manu- 
factory in this state. He has given the details o: 
the expense and estimated net income, on a given 
capital, by which it appears that from 25 to 75 
per cent. may be realized. I hope, some of our 
enterprising capitalists wilPbe induced, to under- 
take the experiment, for that it must ultimately be- 
come one of our great branches of industry, searce- 
ly adinits of a doubt. 

Ido notknow any subject so worthy of the 
consideration of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, as this new culture, It will render our 
climate independent of the tropics, and introduce 
a great and valuable staple for our farmers, which 
has been much required, to elevate them to the 
level of other more naturally favored portions of 
the Union. We have distinetive CROP, to 
Which our land owners ean direct their attention 
as a constant and certain source of profit. Even 
Indian corn is not always to be relied upon, and 


no 


our soil is not generally congenial to wheat. We 
are too fur North to enter into the lucrative cul- 


ture of tobacco and cotton, and are compelled to 
confine our labors to the rearing of an infinite va- 
riety ef small articles, or to grazing. Butter, 
cheese, pork and beef are our chief’ products, 
Which are raised ata vast expense, for our win- 
ters require such immense fields to furnish hay 
for the stock during that long protracted and rig- 
orous season, that the farmer is precluded from 
acquiring a fortune, which he so deservedly mer- 
its, from his arduous and patient industry, and for 
which all the other classes of society are emulous- 
ly striving, and which they can, more certainly 
By labor without end, it is true, the far- 
mer can live comfortably, but seldom is it, that he 
reaches a more happy condition. This is to. be 
lamented. In other States the owners of land are 
in the high road to aflluence, and why sbould not 
a mighty effort be made to ameliorate the condi- 


Dane . . . . 
tion of the virtuous, hardy and intelligent hus- 
i bandmen of New England. 


The quantity of fleur and cereal grains —as 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, and oats, annually im- 
ported from the middle, southern and western 

commenta- 
climate, for the culture even 
of bread sruff, and we export, of agricultural pro- 
ducts, but littl. This discouraging aspect of 
our agriculture, has indueed hundreds of thou- 
sands of our active and vigorous young men, to 
emigrate to other sections of the United States, 
where the soil and climate are less adverse to the 
hopes of the farmer. But if the culture of. the 
sugar beet is suecessfully introduced, the ultimate 
benefits which will result, may be anticipated, 
from what has been accomplished in France, 
within the brief period of fifteen years. 1 confi- 
dently believe, that the cuiture ef silk and the 
sugar beet will effect such a salutary change, in 
the condition of the farmers, that they will pre- 
sent as much prosperity, independence of circum- 
stances, and affluence, as the cultivators of the 
earth in any portion of the globe. 

Germany, Prussia, and Russia, have recently en- 
tered, with zeal into this favored branch of rural 
economy, and even England, where there has, 
hitherto, been such an jndifference to the subject, 


ry on our soi! and 
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if not amounting to contempt, ! perceive, by the 
very last arrival from London, has at last awakeu- 
ed from her stupor, and a company was about be- 
ing organized, under the name of the United 
Kingdom Be set Root Sugar Association, with a 
capital of 1,000,000 of dollars. 

Mr Isnard having first aided in introducing the 
mauufacture of sugar froin the beet, in’ France, 
and having kept himself constantly informed of the 
various which have been 
sinee, may well be confided in, as an able pioneer, 
for his industry in the United States. 

In Philadelphia, efforts are made, by a 
company, to commence the culture of the beet 
and to manufacture sugar in’ Pennsylvania. An 


improvements made 


being 


: 
gar, and various circumstances of soil, and the | 
management and where all the elements for es- | 
tablishing a true estimate are united, clearly de- | 


monstrate, 
Ist, 
factories are 
2nd, That 
tablishment, 
turers 


i 
That other things equal, the largest manu- | 
the most profitable. 
the brown sugar made at a small es- 
will not, however, cost the manufae- 
than six and a half cents per pound, 


| 
| 
| 
is 
| 


more 


land that the same sugar made ata manufactory 
. . . > | 
four times as large, will not cost over five cents 


agent has been sent to France to collect informa. | 


tion, and from the measures which are in train 

there isevery prospect ofa favorable result. 
Fro: your long and meritorious services, as an 

officer of the Mass. Agricultural Society, 


| seale. | 


and | 


your known patriotic disposition to advance the | 
best interest of your country, by all the possible | 


means within your power, I am fully persuaded, 
that this very interesting subject will receive from 


you and your highly respectable and public spir- 
ited associates, all that consideration, countenance 


and 
nemtly to merit. 
With sentiments of the highest respect, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 


Hl. A. S. DEARBORN 





A friend who is conversant with the cultivation 
of the Beet Root in France, has furnished us 
with the following interesting outlines.—.Vorth- 
ampton Cour. 

« Of the seven varieties of the Beet Root usu- 
ally cultivated, the White (Beta alba) is preferred 
by the experienced manutacturer, as it is found to 
contain a larger proportion of the saccharine mat- 
ter to a given weight of the root, than any of the 
others. — Though this plant will grow in almost | 
any soil, it prefers a deep loose loam, in which its | 
long and tender fibres may penetrate and the root 


‘here we could get it of the quality we should re- 


(er for working: and rasping is so difficult to be 
encouragement, Which it appears so preemi- | 


and afraction. ‘That independent of the product | 
. . . | 
in sugar, the residue of the beet or pylp, the sac- | 


charine extracted, is still valuab!e as food for cat- | 
tle and amounts to a fourth of the weight of the | 


. . - | 
The fact first to be ascertained | 


at what price the farmer can supply the 
country, when cultivated ona | 


beets employed. 


root | 
| 
arge | 


s 
Is, 


cut in this 


The expense of manufacture is in most of. its | 
items higher in France than it would be here ; la- 
bor excepted ; which is a very important | 
costs there from four to five dollars a cord, 


wood, 
one, 





quire for less than half this cost; and water pow- 


| 
had in some parts of France, that there are very | 
| few of the manufacturers who are able to employ 
‘any other than manual and animal labor, at a | 
greatly increased expense. The combustible mate- | 
rial in France is equal to the whole amount of | 
wages pail to the hands employed, including the | 
operation of refining the sugar. Ail things con- 
sidered, | repeat that, I am persuaded this appli- 
cation of the beet root is destined at no very dis- | 
tant period, to offer a new and productive source | 
of riches to our industrious and ingenious New- | 
Englanders, and amongst its other benefits, will | 
render us independent of slave labor for one of 
the most important articles of consumption. | 
‘The idea of producing sugar in France in com- | 


| petition with the colonies, was for years treated | 


develope itself without obstaele.— It follows that | 


a stiff compact soil should be avoided, and still 
more a low situation, the root 
comes so impregnated with aqueous parts, that the 


damp where be- 


difficulty and expense of separating these would | 


as visionary and absurd, and by none more than by 
the West India Planters themselves, who are now 
compelled to call on the Government for a pro- | 
tecting tax on the indigenous sugar,” 








Thr a set-off to t! 
gloomy accounts we receive of the extensive fail- 
ure of the wheat crops, we are happy to be able | i 


Prosprct.— As small il 


i st cases ho far f a aaa Ml igen S ’ ! 
Pr “ae 2 ws a far from re gee rated by the pre .| to state, that in all the region of country the late 
se ho 5: haat dawacede we fs . é é; 
duce. In high ground the wet succeeds well, if! rains have had the effect of clothing the fields | 
the season is not too dry aud in these. situations 


(ecteris paribus) is more productive in sugar than 
elsewhere, 


As to climate, a northern latitude is found to 


suit this plant best, the north of Germany, Prus- | 


sia and Silesia, the countries where this new ap- 
plication of it was first made, are more favorable 
to itthan even the northern department of France, | 
as experiment has aimply established, and the trial 
of it in the Seuth of France has constantly failed, 
though it was at first supposed that this root, fa- 
vored by the genial sun of that climate, would, as | 
well as its other pr xluctions, contain a larger pro- 
portion of the saccharine principle than those of 
colder countries. — This hypothesis, founded on 
a mistaken analogy supposed to exist between 


plants growing above and below the soil, proved | by Mr. H. Dai 


| 


as might have been expected, complete ly falla- | 


cious, and the culture there is mow given up. 
The results of divers authentic accounts of the | 
eulture and manufacture of the beet root 





and meadows with abundant crops of grass, both 
for hay and pasture. Should Farmers be 
cessful in curing and gathering their hay, it is be- 
lieved the supply will be very ample, Oats and | 
flax have also received a fine start, and look prom- 
ising. We have seen, within 
fields of wheat and rye whieh are much 
encouraging than they werea few weeks 
ago,and give promise of a tolerable yield.— Hun- 
ratte M. J. Gaz. 


suc- 


also a few days, 
some 


| tinore 





Some fine cattle of the Durham breed, one bull 
and two heifers, of a first rate pedigree, and beau. 
tif] appearance —two years old — have arrived 
at Alexandria, in the ship Maryland, Barrett, from 
Liverpool. The y were imported from) England 
iwerfield of hat } place. 


Pracues.— A ge utleman in Shre wsbury, New 
Jersey, will, it is said, realize by his peach crop 


into su- | | from $10 to 12,000. | 


/two or three quarts ; 


The hewers of stone 
will doubtless be delighted to hear that their la- 
nearly at an end; and that very shortly 
they will be at liberty either to “sit twiddling their 
thumbs,” o 


Marcer or Macutneny,— 


bors are 


r to learn some other trade, as they may 
determine: for, accerding to the last 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, a machine 
has been invented by one Mr 
perintendent of the Leysmill quarries, 


hereafter 
number of 
James Hunter, 


su. 


Ar- 


hear 


i broath, which will entirely supersede the mason’s 


hand mallet and chisel, and leave all hand labor, 
in point of economy and despateh, at an) immeas- 
Mr Hunter cal's the machine a 
Power Stone-Planing Machine, and we are told 
that it isso ingeniously and judiciously contrived, 
that it will reduce and blocks of 
rough stone in thirty minutes, at of, one 
shilling and sixpence, than a good mason could 
reduce and polish in five days and a half. at a cost 


ureable distance. 


polish more 


a cost 


of fifteen shillings and ninepenee; and the ma- 
chine, moreover, will do tie work in a far more 
workmanlike manner than the man.— British 


| Review. 


Rice Famiry Brrap,— The letter 
from a lady, will teach the of our 
country how to add to the comfort of home :—* I 
have been trying experiment with rice flour, and 
[ have produceda bread that is unrivalled, far su- 

Since | got it 
perfect, | have sent some samples to every one I 
could think of. It is the best bread I ever tasted, 
and I don’t think it more expensive than wheat 
bread, for the rice flour goes so much farther than 
}the same weight of flour. [ make it thus: one 
quart of rice flour made tote a stiff pap by wetting 
it with warm water, not so bot as to make itlumps; 
when well wet, add boiling water, as much as 
stir it continually until it 
boils; then add one pint of milk; when cool 
enough to avoil scalding the yeast, add half a pint 
|of good yeast, and as much wheat flour as will 
make it of a proper consistency for bread ; put it 
when sufficiently risen, it will be neces- 
little more wheat flour, If baked 


following 
housewives 


perior to the receipts you have. 


to rise ; 
sary to add a 


| too soft, the hoaves will be hollow. The first I 
baked were mere shefls. If you ean abbreviate 
the ve eel t for you ny 5 byuat if you do not 


5 


| 
give all this deamon people will not succeed 


in making i good, The same mixture, rather 
thinner, baked in muffin rings, makes the best 
muffins l ever tasted. I forgot to say the bread 
must stand half an hour or more in a warm place, 


will 


after it is put in the baking pans, and rise 
}again almost as much as it did at. first.”—— Con- 


cord Freeman, 


Writing on tur Green Lawy in Livine Lev- 
dust highly 
qualities for rows of beans, peas, 
wheat, barley, &c., 
humidity 

the 
the names of their owners 


nutritious 
and for 

owing to its quality for ab- 
and calcareous character, 
lawns on estates in Yorkshire, have 
Written on them in a 
growth of more luxuriant grass which is efleeted 


TERsS.— Bone 


posse Ssc8S 

oie 
¢rass, 
sorbing its 


Some ot 


hy drilling bone dust into the track of the letters, 
Corron ror Tooru-acus.— Among the best 
remedies for tooth-ache and swollen face, is cot- 


ton; putas much into the mouth as can conveni- 
ently be kept in, and in a few hours the pain will 
be gone.— Mass. Spy. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 6, 1836. | 
: ) | 
FARMERS’ WORK. | 

Grass for hay should not be cut too early, or beforo it 
has obtained its growth; for if removed too soon it will 
shrink very much in drying. Agriculturists, however, 
do not agree relative to the exact period in the growth of | 
grass for hay, when it is best to cut it. Sir John Sin- | 
clair asserts that “In all cases clover ought to be mown'| 
before the seed is formed, thar the full jusee and nourish- | 
ment of the plant may be retained in the hay.’ Batin} 
“ Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture,’ Vol. | 
el, p. 30, itis asserted that *¢ all the grasses are more | 
nutritious if not mowed tll the seed is fully grown. It 
The ed 


mers’ Assistant also asserts that the best time for cutting | 


should not be entirely ripened however.’ 


herds grass, [timothy] where but one crop is cut in the 
season is when the seeds of the grass are fully formed, | 
but before they have become fully ripe; but as farmers | 
cannot all cut their hay ia a day or two, it is necessary | 
that they should begin before that time that they may 
not end too long after it. The same time is also proper 
for cutting clover; or rather when a part of the heads | 


begin to turn brown. low! meadow or herds grass may 


be cut much later without being hurt by long standing.” 


If it is proposed to mow a piece of grass land twice in 


a season, the first crop should be cut earlier than when it 


is mowed but once, not only to give a longer time for the 
growth of the second crop, but to prevent the roots of 
the grass from being too much exhausted in producing 
the first crop. When itis proposed to save the seeds of 
red clover it is particularly important to cut the first crop 


early, so that the second from which the seeds are usu- 


ally procured may be the sooner ready for cuttingin 
autuma. | 

Some regar¢ should be had to the weather in cutting | 
grass for hay, especially if that grass is chover, which re- 
quires much attention and favorable circumstances to fit | 
If the weather is wet, or the 
| 


season presents what farmers call @ catching spell, clo- | 


for the mow or stack, 


ver, we are told, will stand a fortnight without sustain- 
ing any material injury by the shedding of the leaf or the 
blossom; for the sam» weather which renders it im- | 
proper to mow this grass continues it in a growing state, 

and prevents the bloom from withering or disappearing. | 

It has been stated by good practical cultivators that if 
grass when mown is carefully turned every day it wil, 
injure but little. Turning it every day prevents its be. | 
coming mouldy and of little value. 

There are various modes of making hay described by 
authors and practised by cultivators. ‘The following is, | 
perhaps, as correct as any. Let the farmer be at his 
mowing carly in the morning, cut down as much -as 
possible by nine or ten o'clock, by which time the dew 
will generally, be off; then spread the mowed grass 
evenly, and about twelve turn it over where it lies thick ; 
in the afternoon rake it into winrows, shake it up light- 
ly that it may be the better exposed to the air; towards 
sundown make it into neat small cocks, and let it remain 
so aday ortwo. [fit be not then sufficiently dry, shake 
it out again on a small space of ground, and turn it over 
till it isdried ; then cock it again, and as soon after- 
wards as possible draw it in. 

“But in order to save much trouble in drying hay, 
the application of from four to six quarts of salt to the 
ton is recommended, It is found that hay thus salted, 
can be we!l saved in a much better state, and at the 





| clover, or rye grass hay. 
jinbroken, the hay isthe greener and more fragrant.’ 


; same time the benefit which the hay derives from the and roses; his rose 


” | 


saltis more than four fold its value. 


| 
© Were it not for the 


labor and cost, a good way of hay making would be for 


Dr Dean observed as follows: 


the hay-maker to foliow at the heels of the mower, at 


least as soon as the dew is off, and spread the swarths 
evenly ; makeit up into cocks before night, open the 
hay and turn it the next day; and so on till it be sufli- | 
ciently dried, doubling the cocks, if signs of rain appear. 
It will not commonly take more than two or three days | 
to dry it, unless it be very green, or uncommonly thick | 
and rank.” 


The practice of the best English, Flemish and French 
farmers is to expose hay as little as possible to the sun | 
Itis carried in dry, but preserves its green color; and | 
hay of two or three years old appears so bright that you 
Yet they pre- 
In | 


Scotland ‘the best managers disapprove of spreading out | 


would scarcely conceive it to be cured. 
serve it for years, and value it the more for its age. 


The more the swarth is kept 


There is, however, difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of curing clover hay in the swarth without spread- | 


The Albany Cultivator recommends substantially, | 


ing. 
the Scotch method, or the curing of clover hay without | 
spreiding the swarth [See NE. Farmer, Vol. XIII. 

p. 406.) Buta writer forthe N. E. Farmer, Vol. XI. p. | 
2, with tie signature W. B. whom we know to be a ju- | 
dicious practical farmer, objects to attempting to cure | 
He says, “all direc. | 
tions fur making hay in this country without the sun, are | 


clover in the swarth or in cocks. 


| worse than useless. Clover, like other hay, to be good | 


for anything must be dried in the sun; care should be 


taken not to waste the leaves, and much more not to 
Cut it when rank, as soon as half of 
it isheaded out; give it nearly three days of sunny | 
weather, and depend on it, your cattle will eat both stalk 


waste the stalks. 


aud leaf, and fatten on it.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Saturday, July 2, '€36. | 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. | 


fi. Breed, Esq. of Charlestown, E. M. Richards, Esq | 


of Dedham, Thomas Lee, Esq. of Roxbury, Col. M. P_ | 


Wildor of Dorchester, Messrs W. Kenrick and J. A. 
Kenrick of Newton, S. Sweetser of Cambridgeport, 
Hovey of Boston, and S. Walker of Roxbury, each pre- 
ented bouquets, and some of them other specimens of 
On no former occasion do we recollect | 
a better display at our-weekly exhibition. We shall not 
go into detail with the whole list of flowers exhibited, 


| 


S 


choice flowers. 





but give a sketch of such as appeared to us as deserving | 
particular notice, and of which, at some future time, 
we hope to seé further specimens. 

The dahlias of Mr Breed were fine for the scason, but 


the queen of autumn will not put on her gorgeous 1obes 


until September. The Kalmia latifolia, Magnolia glauca 
and Rhododendron, by Mr Lee, are beauties of the first | 


Col. Wilder's Cactus speciosissimus was much | 


order. 
} 


admired ; his specimens of Gladiolus floribunda and 
Collinsonia bicolor, appeared to us as being extra fine 
specimens of fine plants; among his roses we noticed 
the following varieties of moss rose, viz. — de la fleche, 
coccinea, blush, blanche novelle, and rubra. Mr Wm 
Kenrick’s four large bouquets coutained many fine spec- 
imens, but they came late, and as Mr K. was absent, we 
could not give them the examination we could have 
wished, and their appearance, at first sight, richly de- 
served. MrJ. A. Kenrick has for several years, to our 


knowledge, produced some fine specimens of ponies 





| very fine. 


| Cobbett, and Wells’ Favorite. 
| var. Eliza, Julius, Nonius, Louisette, Parisian, Plato, 


| serve the gratitude of every friend to mankind. 


Monaille de mondé, we consider 
The Rosa muscosa, var. Luxemberg. per- 
petual white, and old blush, in the stand of the Messrs 

sy S. Walker, Pinks, var. Bow » 
, Bow’s Sir Isaac Newton, Robertson's Navatri- 


Hovey, were unique. 
Claudius 
no, Queen Caroline, Wellington, Major Shaw, Lady 
tanuneulus Asiaticus, 


Viscount Wentworth, and Temeraire. 
For the Committee, 
8. WALKER, Chairman. 
BEET SEED, 
Wasuineton, June 27, 


ad 
shae 


SUG 
126 
Tuomas G. Fessexnes, Esq. 

Dear Sir—\ have procured a small quantity of the 
seed of the Sugar Beet, which I shall send to you today 
by Mr William W. Stone, who will bein Boston on Fri- 
day or Saturday of this week. The cultivation of this 
vegetable, and the manufacture of Sugar from it in 
France has become of great consequence in that country, 


; and is, | think, attracting much attention on this side 


the Atlantic. 
Beet in some of the Western States can be carried for- 
I do not know whether it can 


{t appears to me the cultivation of the 


ward with great success. 
be made profitable in New England, but will thank you 
to distribute the seed I now send to youamong our ag- 
ricultural friends,—and to accept the assurances with 
which I remain, dear sir, 
Your faithful and ob‘t sery't. 
Apgsott LAWRENCE. 

By the Editor.—The above with the parcels of Sugar 
Beet seed therein alluded to, have laid us under renewed 
obligations to the Hon. writer, whose patriotic efforts to 
promote the most important interests of his country, de- 
We 
shall distribute the seeds in small portions among culti- 
vators who will be likely to make the most of them. As 
the season is far advanced, it will, we think, be advisa- 
ble to soak the seeds in warm water at least 48 hours be- 
fore planting, which will much accelerate their germi- 


| nation. 





(For the New England Farmer.) 
Extract of a letter dated Paris, (France) April 30, 1836. 


“T have lately seen an article published concerning 
potatoes, which, perhaps may possess some interest. 
The following isasummary. In a letter from a Mr 
Bonnet, of Boulogne, to Mr Poiteau, he says, that about 
the middle of July, wishing to obtain some potatoes of 
avery early kind, he procured some stalks which a 
neighbor had pulled up, and from which he had taken 
all the potatoes, but had left the fibrous roots. Mr B. 
cut off these stalks about eight inches above the roots, 
and set them out in holes about six inches deep, and 
large enough to spread roots, and watered them imme- 
-diately. ‘The next morning, he found the stalks firm 
and upright, but as the season was dry, he covered them 
with flower-pots inverted; by night they had wilted ; 
he therefore watered them, but left them without the 
flower-pots, so that they might have the benefit of the 
night dews. He proceeded in this manner during four 
days, after which they no longer appeared to wilt; 
they soon sprouted and leaved anew. At the proper 
time he hilled them, and left them to themselves. 
About the middle of September he dug them up, and 
found that they had produced a fine crop of potatoes, 
and even much superior to the first crop. 





> The Report on Strawberries of the Mass. Hort. 
Society, as well as several other articles are deferred to 
our next. 
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DEATH OF JAMES MADISON. 
Wasnincton, June 30, A.M 
I received a letterat about 1 o'clock this morning, from 
Orange Court House, giving me the painful information 


of the death of that enlightend statesman and illustrious | 


citizen, JAMES MADISON. Mr M. had been gradu- 


ally sinking for some time past, and it was supposed he | 


would linger on until the 4th of July. 
that he should not have died on the same day with 
those enlivlitened sages of the revolution, Jefferson and 


Adams. Ile breathed his last on the 28th inst. at 7 o'- 
clock. It may truly be s id of him, ‘* Uléimus Romano- 
rum.” 


The name of this great and good man is so intimately 
associated with the history of our country, that it is not 
surprising that his demise should occasion, among all 
classes, such deep and heartfelt grief. You will find by 
the papers how the mournful intelligence was received 
in the metropolis of the nation. I have seen a letter 
from the family at Montpelier to their relations here, 
For 
the last week or two, Mr Madison had been rapidly sink- 


giving a very interesting account of the sad event. 


ing, yet such was his flow of spirits when animated by 
the conversation of those around him, that none deemed 
hisend so near. His mind was not only unimpaired, 
but at times exhibited more than its usual brilliancy, and 
the very last letter, received by his connexions in this 
city only three days before his death, had his frank on 
the superscription. He had not been disturbed, at any 
time for the last few months, with pain or anguish either 
of mind or body, and sunk into the arms of death as in- 


to a quict and gentle sleep. —Cour. & Enq. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET, Tuesday, June 27. 

Beeves—900 at market; 700 from Ohio, and 200 from 
the western part of the State. The cattle were of a 
pretty fair quality, and the demand more animated than 
709 


Average price $9 25 per 


last week’s—but no material variation in prices. 
had been sold froin $7 to 10. 
cwt. 


Sheep and Lambs—500 lambs, and 300 sheep at mar- 


ket. There was an animated demand, and all were ta 
ken at from $1 50 to 6 00 for sheep, according to quality 

Cows and Calves—The supplies were very full this 
week, which eccasions a decline of $4 to 5 each in pri- 
ces. The demand, however, was very fair, and they 
were mosily tahen at $20 to 35 each. 

Hay and Straw—The supplies were but moderate, 
owing chiefly to the wet state of the weather. Sales of 
hay at 87 1-2 cts. to 1.35 perewt. by the load.— Ibid. 


NOTICE, 

The Index to the fourteenth volume of this paper will 
be forwarded with the first number of the next volume 
Subscribers can have their volumes half bound and let- 
tered by leaving them at this office for 75 cents. 





COCOONS WANTED, 

‘The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocoons in any quantity, for which the highest market 
will be paid, 


price 
June 22 
69 ACRES ig 
f the best land ia Roxbury, for sale, situated o1 Brush 
<0 fn Sere ‘ ¢ > “ ’ 
Hill 1 urupike , about 4 inile 8 trom th» city, near Grove Hall, 
together with all the buildings thereon, comprising a conve- 
nient dwelling house, 2 barus, one of which bas a cellar. and 
is capable of holding 10 tons of hay. with an imext austible 
* ; ' 
weil of <oft watercoutig © -us—a mill house—eorn bar 1, Sheds, 
&c.—large, valuable orcnards of inoculated fruit trees of 
ali kinds,—a nursery of voung trees—zooseberries, currants 
&e. The land 13 well adapted to the growth of the Mulberry 
and is accessible by two roads For further rartie: lars en- 
quire of Charles Meluatire, No.5, Exchange street, bk ston, or 
of the subscriber on the premises. , 
THOS. H DARLING. 
Roxbury, May 23d, 1836, 


I deeply regret | 


| FARM FOR SALE, 
| For sale a Farm in Bed ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
| from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 104 acres incla- 
ding about ld acres covered witha valuable growth of wood 
| which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva 
tion andis furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs which have been collected atmuch labor aud expense ; 
| attached to the garden isa Green House filled with thrity 
| bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants wh ch 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. ‘The Farm 
is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Frnits, such Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &c., which the present owner 
has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 
on the west by Concord River, which is well supplhed with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making ita 


as 


g 
shooting. 

Possession willbe given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
whieh will be Liberal, apply to the subscaiber in Boston or at 


the Farm. JAMES VILA. 





PHINNEY CORN, 
For sale, a few bushels of this superior Rarly Corn, recom- 
| mended in the current volume of the New England Farmer, 
by Capt. Daniel Chandler. Price $3 per bushel, May 18. 





BIRD SEEDS. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. Canary 
| Rape Seed, Hewp Seed aud maw Seed for sick birds. 
| Jude 22. 


Seed, 


- _ 
} 


HEMP SEED. 

Just received, 100 bushe!s prime and fresh Hemp Seed, 
which will be sold low, at the New Engiand Seed Store, Nos 
51 aud 52 North Market stréet, Boston. June 1. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England 
Seed store, the first volune of the Sik Manval and Practica! 
Farmer, neatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- 
uable information on the subject of Sik Culture, It is deci- 
dedly the cheapest book, extant, thal creats upon that subject 
May 4. 

JAMES MANN, 
Preserver of Birds aud Quadrupeds, at the stopping place 
of the Boston and Worcester Cars, Winships’ Nursesies, 
| irighton. ; : 

Orders or subjects for preservation directed as above, and 
left at the Rail Road Depot, will be forwarded with despatch 
and promptly attended to. Skins of Foreign Birds and rare 
Animals purchased, 

Canary Birds tor sale—superior songsters. 


June 15. 








ST HELENA POTATOES, 

100 bushels of the above superior Potatoes for sale at the 
New England Farmer office, for 30 ets. per bushel. 

June 8. uf* 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Just published and for sale by Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible Tractoration 
and other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M.D, and mem- 
ber of uo less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Edition. 

April 27. 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

Farmer's Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G Fessenden, the American Orchardis', 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 
Fessenden. These are bound to match, at 83 tor the set, or 
wil be sold separately for $1 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,02. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25. 

The American Farrier, p:ice 75 cts. 

Mrs Child's Frugal Housewife, 50 ets. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower's Guide, 42 cts. 

Jobb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, 

Comstock’s do. AD ets, 

Forsyth on Frost Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

Loudon’s Complete Works* 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- 
nected with Agricu.ture, Horticulture and Rural Ecenomy. 

Jue 22 . 


~~ 





MILLET SEED. 
For sale, a few bushels of very superior Millet Seed, at the 
New England Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market st. 





June 22 


aw 


desirable retreat to the gentleman who ts fond of fishing or | 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUC 


ns 

















CORRECTED WITH GPi&AT CARE, WEEKLY. 
rRhoM To 
Arentes, Russetts and Paldwins. barre! 350) 400 
Drans, white, | bushel 210) 995 
BEEF. mess, . barrel | 1} 50) 11-75 
Cargo, No. 1. ‘ . ; * | 9 50/°1 00 
prime, ‘ : en 70) 7 50 
Beeswax, (Americon) . pound | 26 29 
| urrer store, No. I ; : rT | = “9 
Curesk, new milk, . : . . tn: 10 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, * 4. 2 69 
southern, geese, > } « D4 60 
|} Frax, American, . ; ‘ a et. y | 15 
| Fis, Cod, ‘ ‘ quintal | 300) 315 
Fiourn, Genesee, . cash ibarrel | 709) 75 
| Baltimore, Lloward street, “6 700) 737 
Sultinere, whart, , - | * | 700! 742 
} Alexandnia, A ‘ : 712) 795 
| Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 97 | oy 
| southern flat yellow a 86 90 
white, | * ] 2 
Rye, northern, es | 1 00 
Sarley, . . —< 2 | 53 55 
Oats, northern, . (prime) } «6 55| 56 
| Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 25 00 | 30 00 
castern screwed, | - 20 00 | 24 00 
hard pressed, . ; ‘ ” 21 00) 25 00 
| Honey, . , rallon 45 | 50 
| Hors, Ist quality » . | pound 13} 4 
| 2d quality. 5 = ‘ om iI | 13 
j Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . > 7 " | 15 | 16 
} southern, Ist sort, . ‘ “ 14) 15 
LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, . . e 18 20 
do, upper, ‘ o 22 | 94 
dry hide, sole, - > ee 19 21 
do. upper, . . ; 83; 9 
Philadelphia, sole. a fas 27 | 29 
Baltimore, sole, . ‘ , 6 25 97 
Lime, best sort, j ° - > cask 115; 118 
PiasterR Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | 250) 275 
Pork, Mass. mspeet. extia clear, . barrel | 25 50 | 25 59 
Navy, mess. . . * . | ~ 
bone, middlings, scaree, og 
Sreeps, Hera’s Grass, ° bushel | 275 
Red Top, ‘ os 40 44 
Red Clover, northern, poend 1} 12 
Sinx Cocuons, (American). o bushel; 3060 
Tattow,tried, . ‘ e . | Ib, 9} 10 
Woo , prime, or Saxony Fleeces, | pound 70 15 
American, full blood, washed, os 60; 7 
do. ~3-4ths do. | “ | 60} 65 
do. 1-2 do. i * | @ | 88 
do. 1-4 and common oy 45 | 55 
= (Pulled superfine, . | “ | 60 65 
ca | Ist Lambs, “ os 60 
| = 2d do. ‘ ~ ioe ae 43 
ozié > « 4 
3% 3d = do, a | | 30 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. | 
less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern. . . |pound J2| 14 
southern, and western, ; « | yet 4g 
Pork, whole logs, : > i ee 10 
PouLtTRy, . ° . “ | 30 
Burrer,{tub) , ‘ , ; «© | 497] @@ 
lump : ° } « | 18} 25 
Eces, ‘ P . ldozen! 15 8 
PoTATOES, , ‘ lbushel| 50] 690 
CIpER, : ‘ | barre! | 2 50] 275 
ADVERTISEMENT, 

The subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe 
County in the State of New York, will attend to the collee- 
tion of Mortgages, or any general land business in the County 
of Monroe. lersons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
gion, will find itfor their interest to call on him as he has many 
Farms for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

Lan} roker, No. 27, Exchange Street. 
Reference to Col. Joseru May, 
Eowarp Crurrt, 
Samuet May, Esq’rs, 
Rochester, N. Y. March 5. 3m 
FRENCH SUGAR BEET, 

A valuable root for the table when young, and for Cattla 
when fully grown ; vo ry productive. < to 2 1-2 Ibs. will seed 
anacre. For sale at the Seed Store, 51 and 52, North MY ir- 
ket street. 





may 25 
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» IMIR SO ET WAY 7» Lightly the heart is beating, ‘No.’ ¢Very well—did you payum Ben John- 
ee Swiftly the sands are fleeting, /son ?’ 


The Fourth was celebrated at Jamaica Plains by 
a social party of ladies and gentlemen, without the 
aid of the flowing bowl. ‘The two 
show the feeling which pervaded the celebration : 

THE USURPER! 


Tunt — Yankee Doodle. 


ES 
following songs, 


Ix days of yore — I cannot tell 
Exactly now the date, sir — 
It was about the wedding day, 
Of good old Church and State, sir, 
A fellow with a ruby nose, 
Into a flagon crept, sir, 
And there in spite of all the world, 
The creature lived and slept, sir. 


Like other rogues he had at least 
A dozen names quite handy — 

Some called him Whiskey — others Rum — 
And alias, Cider Brandy. 

And whosoever put his mouth, 
Unto the flagon’s lip, sir, 

Was sure to feel the cunning wight, 


Into his bosom slip, sir. 
He was a stern aristocrat, 
And souglit to rule the roast, sir, 
The king, the pope, the d 





1 too, 
His fellowship did boast, sir, 
He came unto America, 
And sought to cheat the people, — 
He raised a pole of hickory, 
As high as any steeple. 


Awhile the fellow had a run, 
But things must turn about, sir, — 
The people took the thing in hand, 
And turned the tyrant out, sir, 
Into the flagon then they put 
Some sparkling Adam’s ale, sir, 
And so the truth is getting plain, 
And | have told my tale, sir. 


But let me add a word or two — 
Advice you know is cheap, sir, 

If you would lead a pleasant life, 
From whiskey ever keep, sir. 

With sword and fire our fathers beat 
Old England's haughty king, sir ~ 

But we've put down King Alcohol, 
And that’s a glorious thing, sir 


THE CUP OF TEA. 
Tune — Viva la Compagnia 

Licutty the heart is beating, 

Swiftly the sands are fleeting 

So do not stop for thinking, 

Come let us all be drinking — 

This cup of tea for you and me! 

Come let us all be drinking. 


Lightly the heart is beating, 
Swiftly the sands are fleeting. 


Lightly the heart is beating, 
Swiftly the sands are fleeting, 
So let us all be eating — 

We'll have no sly retreating — 
This cup of tea for you and me — 
We 'Ill have no sly retreating. 
Lightly the heart is beating, 
Swiftly the sands are fleeting ' 





So let us all be talking — 

You know we ‘ll soon be walking — 
This cup of tea for youand me, 
Before we all go walking, 

Lightly the heart is beating, 


Swiftly the sands are fleeting ! 


tait-Roaps.—Man’s life appears to be a con- | 


tinued and unequal struggle with time and space, 
the one is too short, the other too extended for 


his necessities and power. Hence the greatest | 


triumphs of his mental faculties appear in the |‘ 


means he brings to bear against the great foes of | 
How would the 
latter yield in the vain contest, but for the effec- 
tive aid of the former! 


his physical capacities. soon 
His enemics, however, 
although allied, are not in unison, for whenever 
he gains a victory over space, time deserts and | 
battles on his side. If life be measured, not by | 
length of days, but by the deeds accomplished in 
its course, we are the patriarchs; the antediluvi- | 
‘ans were short-lived, and Methusaleh died a boy. | 
Pitching a tent, raising an altar of loose stones, 
herding sheep, and laboring with the hand plough | 
—these were the bandages of slavery to time ; 


,and through the long year spent in his vassalage, 


spree swayed indomitable seeptre, and crowded | 
the human family into a corner of his out-spread 
realm, giving all else to solitude. ‘These were the 
days of Saturn, who ate his children. But there 
were giants in the land; man rose up against his | 
tyrants—Time and Space. Ile tarmed the horse, | 
built an ark, rode, drove, and sailed, and all but | 


flew. He observed the sidercal march, and be-{ 
gan to take note of Time. He discovered the | 


mechanical power, and overcame the resistance of | 
matter; he traced out the principles of philosophy | 
‘and laid the realms of Space under tribute. As 
his powers increased, his years declined, and 
Time was again his master; but his energies are 
refreshed. The Titan is awake in his strength ; 
‘he bas made new discoveries; plucked the Jife 
from fire, and breathed it into the nostrils of a 
grosser element. Prometheus is no longer a 
fahle, see how the giant fiend works; hark how | 
he inbors—the slave of man and the conqueror of | 
time. Prepare the ways before him, and he will | 
overcome space. Days have beceme years, and | 
man lives to do in his brief career what the long- 
est lived of his progenitors numbered too few 
years to accomplish, Thus the philosophy of! 
rail-roads and steam engines is, that in subduing | 
time and spaee they lengthen a man’s life; for | 


| 
| 
| 


residence on earth, to do for good or evil, all that 
a multitude of years could have enabled him with- | 
out their aid to effect.—London Atlas. 








Jo Sacabasin—one of our Penobscot Indians— 
not long since, was sued for the sum of &5, by a 
white man, before "Squire Johnson, On the day 
of the trial Jo made his appearance, and tendered 
the requisite amonnt for debt and costs, and de- 
manded a receipt in fall. * Why, Jo, it is not! 


<2 . - ES ~ Fy 

_ usual—it is entirely unnecessary,” said the Squire. 
1\*O yes, me want’um receipt, sartin.” “TI tell) 
_you Jo, a receipt will do you no good.” 


“ Sartin | 
* What do you} 
* O, spose me die and go to 


‘Squire Johnson, I want’um,” 
/want it for, Jo?” 


| Heaven,—then spose they say, ‘ Well, Jo Socab- 
'sin, you owe any man, now ?’ 


Then me say! 


} to be delivered in good order at Northampton 


. a € s¢e ; >» | sixty days from the time of subseribin 
they enable him, within the limited period of his | 


‘O, yes, me payum.’ * Well, then, spose 
/you showum receipt? Then me have to go way 
off down—aud run all over hell, to huntum up 
‘Squire Johnson!’—Bangor Press. 


| Escouraging.—A young man in the country, 
| who had the felicity of waiting upon one of the 
young ladies home from a party, took the oppor- 
tunity, while searching for the door-latch, to in- 
quire whether she wis courted. “ Whi,” replied 
she, with ingenuousness, “ Pim sort 0’ courted, and 
sort 0’ not, but rather more sort o’ not than sort 





CARROT SEED. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 250 Ibs. very ine 
Long Orange Carrot Seed. Every farmer knows the value 
of carrots as fodder for horses and cattle, lt calculated 
that oae bushel of them, is fully equal to one bushel of oats. 
They produce on an average 500 bushels to the acre. ‘The 
seed may be sown to the 20th of June. May I8. 


Is 


NATIVE FOREST TREES. 
The subscriber will furnish the following kinds of Native 
Forest Trees from the vicinity of Bangor, Maine, and ship 
them carefully, according to orders, viz.: Silver Firs, (from 
2 to 3feet high); Elms, (from 5 to 25 feet); Rock Maples, 
(from 5 to 25 feet); Mountain Ash, (from 5 to 5 feet); 
Spruce, Sumachs, Pines, and Cedars, Red Cherry, Sugar 
’iums, and Junipers. Also Seed of the above trees furnished 
in their season. Any orders addressed to the subscriber, 
Seedsman at Bangor, or left at Geo. C. Barrett’s New England 
Seed Store. Boston, will meet with prom pt attention. 
Bangor, May 2, 1836. WM. B. HARLOW. 





COCOONS AND RAW SILKE. 

The Northampton Silk Company, will pay Cash for Cocoor 
and RawZi'k at their Establishment at the Oil Mill Place at 
Northampton. 

The Cocoons should be str'pped of the fless, and placed in 
the sun three or four days in succession, to destroy the Chrys- 
alis, aud should not be packed for transportation till they have 
been gathered ,hree weeks, If they are put up betore well 
cured, the damp ness from the dead Chrysalis wil: cause them 
to heat and render them useless. They should be carefully 
packed in dry boxes or barrels—not pressed but shakeu down. 
The Company will contract for any quantity to 10,000 bushels, 
. The price 
will be regulated according to quality. Cultivators should be 
aware that a loss of fifty per cent is often made, by want of 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price will vary —trom 
$2 50 to $5 00 per bushel will be paid. It is the intention of 
the company, that this shall be a permanent market for Co- 
coons and Raw Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by the 
pound, as soon as the necessary experiments have been made, 
to regulate the price according to the age of the Cocoons, as 


| itis well known, that they become gradually lighter for several 


months, tillall moisture is evaporated. Culuvators in Ver- 
mont aud New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoons by the River Boats. 
Communications (post paid) mav be addressed to 
SAMUEL WHITMARSH, 
President of the Northampten Nilk Compar y. 


o 
o. 


June 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable atthe end of the year—bat those. who pay’ within 
,are entitled to a de- 


- 
. . “- 5 
duction of fifty cents, 

7 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made ip advance. 
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